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“THE TATLER. 





— 


A DAILY PAPER OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, & PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





MONDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1831. 





SAVAGE EUROPEANS, AND CIVILIZED SAVAGES.* 


{Concluded.} 
We must, in recommencing here, say a few words upon the subject 
of the exemption noticed by Captain Cook. What might have been 
the case, had we lived in a perpetual golden age, we cannot pre- 
sume to say; but since it is decreed that ‘Man should eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow,” the less he considers it in the light 
of a ‘curse,’ the better it will be for him. The few whom Fortune 
has exempted from this necessity, are rather to be pitied than en- 
vied; their time is, in many cases, a burthen to them, and they are 
a burthen to themselves, and everybody connected with them. We 
are happy to know that the Otaheitans have a variety of occupations, 
notwithstanding their fine climate ; enough to preserve them from 
being miserable. , 

In preparing the cloth they display a very considerable degree of 
ingenuity. Red and yellow are the two colours most in use for 
dyeing their cloth; the red is stated to be exceedingly brilliant and 
beautiful, approaching nearest to our full scarlet ; it is produced by the 
mixture of the juices of two vegetables, neither of which, separately, 
has the least tendency to that hue: one is the Condia Sebestina, the 
other a species of Ficus; of the former the leaves, of the latter the 
fruits, yield the juices. The yellow dye is extracted from the bark 
of the root of the Morinda citrifolia, by scraping, and infusing it in 
water. Their matting is exceedingly beautiful, particularly that 
which is made from the bark of the Hibiscus tiliaceus, and of a 
species of Pandanus. Others are made of rushes and grass, with 
the greatest facility and dispatch. In the same manner their basket 
and wicker-work are most ingeniously made ; the former in patterns 
of a thousand’ different kinds. 
strong and neatly made; so are their fish-hooks of pearl-shells ; and 


Their nets and fishing-lines are 


their clubs are admirable specimens of wood-carving. 


‘A people so lively, sprightly, and good-humoured as the Ota- 
heitans are, must necessarily have their amusements. They are 
fond of music, such as is derived from a rude flute and a drum; of 
daneing, wrestling, shooting with the bow, and throwing the lance.’ | 

Such was the fairer side of the island of Otahcite, when visited | 
by Captains Wallis and Cook ; but it had a darker side; of which 
the blackest spot, was the custom of destroying children, to keep 





the population within limits consistent with the produce of the 


island.—Tie view is changed now on both sides ;—the dark spot , 
has disappeared, but the moral sunshine has gone with it. These | 
people have been visited by missionaries, who have put an end to 
this horrible destruction of their infants ; and that is the greatest, if 
not the only good they have done them, Their infants are suffered | 
to live, yet so is their population thinned, that the numbers estima- | 
ted in 1797, at 16,050 souls, amounted in 1830, oaly to 5000. The | 
smiling valleys, and the shady woods, the missionaries have appro- | 
priated to themselves, and the natives, reduced to poverty, and for- 
hidden the innocent amusements in which they formerly indulged, 
have become cunning, hypocritical, idle, melancholy, and intemper- 
ute; and are wasting away in drunkenness, poverty, and disease. 
‘All these are now destroyed,’ says the author, speaking of 
the once cheerful cottages and plantations of the natives; ‘ and 
the remnant of the population has crept down to the ‘fats and 
swampy ground on the sea shore, completely subservient to the 


seven establishments of missionaries, who have taken from them 
what little trade they used to carry on, to possess themselves of it ; 


* The Eventful History of the Mutiny and Piratical Seizure of His 
Mujesty's Ship Bounty : its Cause and Consequinces. Illustrated by six 
Etchings from Original Drawings by Colonel Batir. 12uc. pp. 356. 





(Family Library, No. 25. Murray.) 


who have their warehouses, act as agents, and monopolize all the 
cattle on the Island,—but in return, they have given them a new 
religion, and a parliament (risum teneatis ?) and reduced them to a 
state of complete pauperism,—and all, as they say, and probably 
have so persuaded themselves, for the honour of God and the 
salvation of their souls !’ 

The author having given a sketch of Otaheite, proceeds to speak 
of the vessel, called the Bounty, under the command of Captain 
Bligh, sent to convey the bread-fruit from thence to the West 
Indies, and of the mutiny on board. One of the mates, named 
Christian, prevailing upon several companions to join him, who like 
himself, were much discontented with the captain’s overbearing 
conduct, forced him and eighteen others to go on board the launch, 
while he took possession of the ship, in which twenty-five persons 
were left; some of them against their own will. Twelve of the 
party in the boat, after great sufferings, returned to their own coun- 
try; and a vessel was sent out, under the command of Captain 
Edwards, in search of the mutineers. Christian, after visiting Ota- 
heite, where sixteen of his companions had left him, and deter- 
mined jto remain, went on with the rest in search of some uninha- 
bited island where there was no harbour for shipping. This proved 
to be a prudent caution, for fourteen of those who were left at 
Otaheite, were taken by Captain Edwards, and ten of them con- 
veyed to England as prisoners, The other four perished in a wreck 
of the vessel; and it is remarkable that these men, who were return- 
ing to their country to be tried for their lives, struggled hard, some 
of them even in fetters, against the waves. Among the number of 
prisoners brought to England, was one, only sixteen years of age at 
the time of the mutiny, who though perfectly innocent, was con- 
sidered as a culprit on account of his remaining in the vessel. The 
trial of this youth, and the correspondence of his mother and sister, 
not only with himself, but with friends who were active in their 
endeavours to save him, is deeply interesting. According to the 
strict rules of the service, it was judged necessary to pronounee 
sentence upon him, though every one was convinced of his inno- 
cence; but this sentence was accompanied by a strong recom- 


| mendation to Royal mercy, which there was little doubt would be 


extended to him. His family, however, had the shock of receiving 
news of the sentence pronounced, without any satisfactory intelli- 
gence on that point. 


‘The family of young Heywood, in the Isle of Man, had been 
buoyed up, from various quarters, with the almost certainty of his 
full acquittal. From the 12th of September, when the court- 
martial first sat, till the 24th of that month, they were prevented, 
by the strong and contrary winds, which cut off all commanication 
with England, from receiving any tidings whatever. But while Mrs 
Heywood and her wry one were fondly flattering themselves with 
everything being most happily concluded ;—one evening while they 
were indulging these pleasing hopes, a little boy, the son of one of 
their particular friends, ran into the room, and told them, in the 
most abrupt manner, that the trial was over, and all the prisoners 
condemned, but that Peter Heywood was recommended to m ; 
he added that a man,—whose name he mentioned, had told him 
this. The man was sent for, questioned, and replied that he had 
seen it in a newspaper in Liverpool, from which place he was just 
arrived in a snail fishing-boat, but had forgotten to bring the 
with him. In this state of uncertainty this wretched faenily 
remained another whole week.’ 


On the night of the 29th of September, the Rev. Dr Seott 
enclosed to Mrs Heywood a letter that he had received from a 
person present at the trial, which sufficed, indeed, to strengthen 
hope, but not to remove suspense :— 

‘[ have attended and given my assistance at Mr Heywood’s trial, 


which was finished, and the sentence d about half an hour age. 
Before I tell you what that sentence is, 1 must inform you that fri 
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life is safe, notwithstanding it is at present at the mercy of the king, 
to which he is, in the strongest terms, recommended by the Court. 
That any unnecessary fears may not be productive of misery to the 
family, I must add that the King’s Attorney-General (who with 
Judge Ashurst attended the trial) desired me to make myself per- 
fectly easy, for that my friend was as safe as if he had not been 
condemned. I would have avoided making use of this dreadful 
word, but it must have come to your knowledge, and, perhaps, 
unaccompanied by many others of a pleasing kind. To prevent its 
being improperly communicated to Mrs or the Misses Heywood, 
whose distresses first engaged me in the business, and could not fail 
to call forth my best exertions on the occasion, I send you this by 
express.’ 


Young Heywood appears to have been an excellent and amiable 


youth, exceedingly beloved by his family and friends ; the letters of | 


his sister, Miss Heywood, in particular, breathe the warmest affec- 
tion. We do not quote them, for they should be read with the 
narrative, and that should be read entire. 
doned for his—innocence, and still continued in the service. He 
died this present year, having nearly reached the top of the list of 
captains. 


Mr Heywood was par- 


The remainder of the work is occupied by an account of Pitcairn’s 
Island, where Christian and his companions took refuge, after leaving 
Otaheite. 
that island, both male and female; and had nut been long 
settled at Pitcairn’s Island, before jealousies arose. The Otaheitan 
men finding themselves oppressed by the Englishmen, suddenly at- 
tacked, and destroyed many of them. The women, in revenge, killed 
their countrymen; and in a short time, two Englishmen and a 
few Otaheitan women only remained. Christian is understood to 
have destroyed himself. In the year 1809, information was received 
at the Admiralty, from Sir Sidney Smith, that Captain Folger, of 
the American ship Topaz, had found on Pitcairn’s Island, an 


Englishman named Alexander Smith, the only survivor of the nine 


mutineers who had escaped from his Majesty’s ship Bouaty. In | 


the year 1815, a letter was received at the Admiralty from Sir 
Thomas Staines, conveying similar intelligence. The inhabitants, 
at that period, were forty in number. 
to Adams. A private letter from Captain Pipou, who was with 
Sir Thomas Staines, describes this man, now the respected father 
of the young colony, as being much alarmed by the landing of two 
English officers; but having ascertained that they were unarmed, he 
came down to the beach, and conducted them to his house. Great 
deference was paid to him by the young people, and it appeared 
that since the death of the other mutineers, a perfect harmony had 
prevailed in the island. Several of them had left sons. 


which he was born, is described as a fine young man about twenty- 


four years of age, six feet high, with a dark complexion and _ hair, 


and an open and interesting countenance. He wore no clothing 


but the maro, and a straw hat ornamented with blackcock’s feathers. 
Having formerly given in this paper some extracts relating to 
Pitcairn’s Island, from Captain Beechey’s voyage, we shall pass on 
to the visit of Captain Waldegrave in 1830. 


‘ In consequence,’ says our author, ‘ of arepresentation made by 
Captain Beechey, of the distressed state of this little society, with 
regard to the want of certain necessary articles, his Mayesty’s 
government sent out to Valparaiso, to be conveyed from thence 
for their use, a proportion for sixty persons, of the following 
articles :—sailor’s blue jackets and trousers, flannel waistcoats, 
pairs of stockings and shoes, women's dresses, spades, mattocks, 
shovels, pick-axes, trowels, rakes ;—all which were taken in his 
Majesty’s ship Seringapatam, commanded by Captain the Hon. Wil- 
liam Wiikemene, who arrived there in March 1830. . “nee? 
Captain Waldegrave, like all former visitors, bears testimony to the 
kind disposition and active benevolence of these simple islanders. 
The children he says are fond and obedient, the parents affectionate 
and kind towards their children, None of the party ever heard a 
harsh word made use of, one towards another. ‘They never slander, 
nor speak ill of one another. If any question was asked as to 
the character or conduct of a particular individual, the answer 


would probably be something of this kind.—“ If it could do any | 


good, | would answer you, but as it cannot it would be wrong to 
tell tales ;”’ or if the question applied to one who had committed a 
fault, they would say, “‘ It would be wrong to tell my neighbour’s 
shame.” The kind and benevolent feeling of these amiable people 
is extended to the surviving widows of the Otaheite men, who were 
slain on the island, who would be left in a helpless and destitute 
state, were it not for the humane consideration of the younger part 


They had taken with them a few of the natives of | 


Smith had changed his name | 


Young | 
Christian, called Thursday October, from the day and month in| 


| of the society, by whom they are supported, and regarded with eye 
mark of attention. "Y 
‘The women are clothed in white cloth made fi 
| mulberry, the dress extending from the shoulders to the feet, in 
| double folds, and so loose as entirely to conceal the shape of the 


rom the paper 


| person. The mothers, while nursing, carry the infant within their 
| dress; as the child advances in growth, it sits across the hip of the 
| parent, with its little hands “clinging to the shoulder, while the 
| mother’s arm passing round it, keeps it in safety. The men and 
boys, except on Sunday when they appear in English dresses 
generally wear only the maro, or waist-cloth, which, passing over 
| the hips, and between the legs, is knotted behind; the climate is 
'in fact, too hot for cumbersome clothing. The women, when 
working, use only a petticoat with a jacket. The men are stated to be 
from five feet eight inches to six feet high, of great muscular strength 
and excellent figures. ‘‘ We did not,’ says Captain Waldegrave, 
|“ see one cripple or defective person, except a boy, whom, in the 
most good humored way, and laughing heartily, they brought to me 
observing, ‘ You ought to be brothers,—you have each lost the 
right eye.’ I acknowledged the connexion, and no doubt for the 
future he wiil be called the Captain.” ..... In the water they 
are almost as much at home as on land, and can remain almost a 
whole day in the sea. They frequently swim round their little island, 
the circuit of which is at the least seven miles; and the women are 
| nearly as expert swimmers as the men. The females are almost as 
muscular as the males, and taller than the generality of the sex. 
Polly Young, who is not the tallest on the island, measured five feet 
nine inches and a half. The features of both men and women are re. 
gular and well formed ; eyes bright and generally hazel, though ina 
few instances blue; the eyebrows thin and rarely meeting, the nose 
| a little flattened, and being rather extended at the nostrils, partakes of 
the Otaheitan character, as do the lips, which are broad, and strongly 
sulcated ; their ears moderately large, and the lobes are invariably 
united with the cheek ; they are generally perforated, when young, 
for the reception of flowers, a very common custom among the 
natives of the South Sea Islands ; hair black, and sometimes curling; 
teeth regular and white. Onthe whole, they are a well-looking 
people.’ ; 


Adams is dead. Three Englishmen had joined the settlement, 


one of whom bore a character that threatened destruction to the 


general harmony ; and in anticipation of an increased population, it 
‘had been contemplated to remove these happy people to Otaheite ; 


which, in the present state of that island, must, as the author ob. 


serves, prove fatal to the simplicity of their manners, to their inno- 
cent habits, and to their happiness. It is with regret that we read 
the following postscript to this volume :— 

‘ Just as this last sheet came from the press, the editor has 
noticed, with a feeling of deep and sincere regret, a paragraph in the 
newspapers, said to be extracted from an American paper, stating 
that a vessel sent to Pitcairn’s Island by the missionaries of Ota- 

| heite, has carried off the whole of the settlers to the latter island.’ 

Interesting as this little volume is, it leaves a melancholy impres- 
sion on the mind. It commences with a delightful description of 
Otahcite; now so degraded and miserable; and after a second pic- 
ture of happiness and harmony in the little community on Pitcairn’s 
Island, dismisses them to suffer the same change,—the same melan- 
choly fate. Missionaries be not content with teaching these sim- 
ple islanders; but take lessons from them; learn from them that 
the gaiety of kind and innocent hearts is more consistent with true 
piety, than the gloom of trembling hypocrisy. Learn this,—and 
leave to them their flowers, their songs, and their smiles. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTE, 

Quen Mary having dealt severely with the protestants in Englan|, 
about the latter end of her reign, signed a commission to take the 
same course with them in Ireland; an to execute the same with 
greater force, she nominates Dr Cole one of the commissioners. 
Lhis doctor coming with the commission to Chester, on his jaurney, 
the mayor of that city, hearing that her Majesty was sending a 
messenger into Ireland, and he being a churchman, waited on the 
doctor, who, in discourse with the mayor, taketh out of a cloak-bag, 
a leather box, saying unto him, ‘ Here is a commission that. shall 
lash the heretics in Ireland,’ calling the protestants by that name. 
The good woman of the house, being well affected to the protestant 
religion, and also having a brother, named John Edmunds, of the 
same, then a citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the doctor's 
words, but watching her convenient time, while the mayor took his 
| leave, she opens the box, takes the commission out, and places in 
| lieu thereof a sheet of paper, with a pack of cards wrapped 
|up therein, the knave of clubs being placed uppermost. The 
doctor coming up to his chamber, suspecting nothing of what had 
been done, put up the box as formerly. The next day, going to the 
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water-side, wind and weather serving him, he sails towards Ireland, 

and lands on the 7th of October, 1558, at Dublin ; then coming to 

the castle, the Lord Fitzwalter, being lord deputy, sent for him to 

come before him and the privy council, who coming in, after he had 

made a speech, relating hag The nag he came over, be 
nts the box unto the lo eputy, who, causing it to be : 

ood, that the secretary might or hs comilene there was BEGINNINGS.—OPENING OF DRURY LANE 

nothing save a pack of cards, with the knave of clubs uppermost, THEATRE, 

which not only startled the lord deputy and council, but the doctor end 

who assured him he had a commission, but knew not how it was| Dear Mr Tarier,—In pursuance of a favorite opinion of mine, 


ne. Then the lord deputy made answer, ‘ Let us have another | that there j : son 3 : 
none Sedied ond we will deals thowinivta the menauiiiel” The iat there is more good intention in the world than is acknowledged, 


doctor, being troubled in his mind, went away, and returned into and moreover, that it is often manifested at the commencement of 
England, sg coming by the covet, = another ye ; _ undertakings and of seasons, I have always to a certain extent been 
la Gres dead. pre as pn» Aaa dhe ‘iitastonns ; °| a seeker after novelty. My cupboard in which, in default of a book- 
Ireland. Queen Elizabeth was so delighted with this story, which | ©@8¢, I pile and range my odd volumes and pamphlets, would surprise 
was related to her by Lord Fitzwalter on his return to England, | you by its collection of number one’s, number two’s (less of them) 
an pet yorceeny of yg na — ge agen | and number three's (less still); all commencements of periodicals, 
Gentleman’s "Magazine, Jan. 1771. Spam shoot- most of them, ana destined to die in their spring- 

_ time for want of natural strength, or as their authors fondly persuade 
| themselves, owing to the apathy or want of discernment in the 
| public. However that may be, I have found in them generally 
| something to countenance my theory; some laudable desire to 
Dear Me Tatier,—What are we to understand by the word | please, some apparently sincere efforts to draw admiration to things 
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PFRFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—The Honey Moon—The Brigand. 
HayMarket.—The School for Coquettes—John Jones—No Song, No Supper. 














OMNIBUSES. 


TO THE TATLER. 


Omnibus? I have hitherto supposed that it was intended to 











announce to the people, that all might go in it who would, and that 
all would ride in the same fashion without any aristocratic or civil 
distinctions of station, or purse. I have ridden in them many times ; 
—preferring them to the stages, not only from economy, but 
because they are more roomy, and better ventilated :—advantages, 
which to my mind, more than compensate for the continual tho- | 
roughfare within them; and even for the not unfrequent grasps, | 
kicks, and thumps, one is apt to receive from persons who have not 
read Chesterfield, in making their way to the seats. I have seen 
and sat side by side with persons of various conditions in life, and 
have never objected, or observed others object to any passenger on 
the score of dress. Whether the proprietors are rendered nice by 
success, or whether the conductor was a person of peculiar delicacy, 
Icannot say, but about a week ago, having taken a seat in one of 
these vehicles, in which I was fora few minutes the only passenger, 
I was reading quietly by the lamp-light, when suddenly [ was dis- 
turbed by the following altercation ;—a man had just entered and 
taken his seat :-— 

Conductor. 1 say, just twist your apron about you a bit will you ? 

Passenger. What for? 1am not ashamed of my apron. 

C. No,—only, you see, folks *Il grumble. 

P. Grumble? what about ? What harm does it do? My apron 
earns me my living; I won't hide it for anybody, I’d get out and | 
walk first. 

C. (Holding the door*open) Get out, then. 

P. No, Usha’n’t ; it does not suit me. 

C. I say you shall, then. 

P. You turn me out if you dare. My money’s as good as 
another man’s, and I've as much right to be here as anybody. 

C. Well, but people won’t come in, if you sit there; I'll take it 
as a favor if you'll twist your apron round yon. 

P. What harm does it do ? 

C. It don’t look genteel in a homnibus. 





The man refused either to vacate his seat, or to remove his apron. 


No person who entered made any objection to him, and [ could not | 


but think that the conductor was unnecessarily squeamish, since 
the man was neither dirty nor ill-behaved ;—and certainly the long 
and loud contest on the subject was much more offensive than the 
poor harmless apron could be. It is hardly right that people should 
be subject to these rebuffs, and those persons who are too vulgar 
to sit in the same carriage with a man who wears an apron, wouid 
surely do well to ride in stage-coaches, where they are less liable to 
such misfortunes. 
szen in these omnibuses, by the most respectable: if the vehicle be 
nearly full, a new-comer may stand in the middle, and look about 
him fora seat in vain. No one moves. The least endeavour to 
accommodate, would often make more room than is wanted, without 
inconvenience to any party; but there they sit still,—perhaps a dozen 
people,—with a little space between each ; till the intruder, at last, 
edges himself into the widest, and so compels each to push his 
neighbour, till, by main force, he has obtained aseat. This may be 
English, Mr Tatler, but assuredly it is not amiable. Is it an abuse 
that comes within your province to rectify ? 
I remain, Mr Tatler, 
An Otp Reaper AND CoRRESPONDENT. 


There is one piece of ill-breeding commonly | 


estimable and lovely ; and besides it has always been easy to fancy 


| motives in the back ground, originating in domestic sympathies, enough 


to excite good wishes, but too touching for me at present to dissert 
upon, connected as they proved to be with disappointment. I find 
my pen inclined to run loose, and tattle without method, of 
new years, birth-days, and a variety of other imaginary good 
starting points for good resolutions. But J abstain, remembering 
that the common-place occurrence which I sat down to write 
you about will not justify me in a long preamble. Understanding 
you were not to be at Drury Lane Theatre on Saturday, and 
thinking that some of your readers may like to know something 
about the opening, I send you a few unprofessional observations upon 
what was to be seen and heard. The house itself does not appear to 
have undergone much alteration. There has been some fresh painting, 
which may be ascertained with the eyes shut, and the exterior of the 
boxes present all the freshness which good cleaning can give them ; 
altogether the house looks well, but after being used to the small 
houses, I felt the size an inconvenience, and improved by being 
looked at with an inverted glass. The performances commenced 
with God Save the King, which was encored evidently opt of com- 
pliment to the King. Liyppainree’s overture to ‘ Zeila’ followed, 
and then Toein’s comedy of the Honey-moon. Has not this play 
been overrated ? its want of originality is acknowledged, but besides 
that, it surely is a very ungallant production, and too full of speeches 
made on purpose to be admired as speeches. In the days of Ex.is- 
Ton and Mrs Davison, however, I felt these objections less forcibly. 
There were several first appearances, respecting which I shall say 
“but little, as you will no doubt see the new performers yourself 
shortly, and enlighten the public upon their qualities. They were 
all received with favour, and seemed very studious to deserve it. 
Mr Jones, from Edinburgh, who played Rolando, is tall and not 
/over graceful; his humour is too obviously put on, and less 
| natural to him than his graver manner. Miss BrupENELL, the 
_representative of the sprightly Volante, had not the manner to 
acquire,—her face gave evidence that it was natural to her. Ina 
| passage towards the end, where she cousented to marry Montalban, 
| she reminded me of Miss MEtuon in the same part. Miss Kennetu 
is a sensible actress, and apparently well acquainted with her profes- 


_ sion. WALLACK was respectable in the Duke, and Miss Putuurps best 
in passages akin to her usual province, tragedy. Haruey’s Mock 
| Duke is highly ludicrous, and J. Russeut as the Doctor, looked as 
if he had been living on his own physic, and retained the taste in his 
mouth. AN AMATEUR. 


Scent or Docs anp Tosacco.—When the tobacco smoke seems 
to hang lazily in the air, scarcely sinking or rising, or moving from the place 
where it is emitted from the pipe, producing at the same time a strong smell, 
which lasts some time in the same place after the smoke is apparently dis- 
persed, we may on that day be sure that the scent will lay well. We have 
seldom knowu this rule to deceive ; but it must be remembered that the state 
of the air will sometimes change in the course of the day, and that the scent 
will drop all of a sudden, and thus throw the hounds all out, and break off 
the chase abruptly. 























THE TATLER. 





MISCELLANIES. 


— Clerkenwell, or r Clerk’s Well, took its 
name from the Parish Clerks of London, who of old 
used to assemble there, every year, to play some large 
history of Holy Scripture. 

— Gracechurch street was formerly called 
Grass-church street, from the grass ot herbs sold 
there. 


— Piccadilly was so called from the Picca- 
dillos, that is, the stiff collars or bands formerly worn, 
by which a tailor pot an estate, and built the first 
houses there, 


— Paternoster row was so called from the 
Stationers, or Text-writers, who dwelt there, and 
who wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use, 
namely, A BC, with the Paternoster, Ave, Creed, 
Graces, &c. There dwelt also turners of beads, and 
they were called Paternoster makers. 


legate was built before the Con- 
que, woh py its name from the cripples who used 
to beg there. It was repaired in 1663. 


— Rood lane was so called from a rood 
placed there in St Mary’s church yard, while the old 
church was rebuilding ; during which time the obla- 
tions made to this rood were employed towards build- 
ing the church. 


Puysicians.—Regimen is superior to medi- 
cine, especially as, from time immemorial, out of 
every hundred physicians, vinety-eight ave charla- 
tans. Moliére was right in laughing at them ; for 
nothing is more ridicnlous than to witness an infinite 
number of silly women, and men no less women, 
when they have eaten, drunk, sported, or abstained 
from repose too much, call in a physician for the 
head-ache, invoke hin like a god, and request him 
to work the miracle of producing an alliance between 
health and intemperance, not omitting to fee the said 
god, who laughs at their folly —It is not however 
the less true, that an able physician may preserve life | 
on an hundred occasions, and restore to us the use of | 
our limbs. When a man falls into an apoplexy, it | 
is neither a captain of infantry nora serjeant at law 
who will cure him. If cataracts are formed on my 
eves. it is not my neighbour who will relieve me. I 
distinguish not between physicians and surgeons, 
tiese professions being so intimately connected. — 
Men who are oceupied in the restoration of health to 
other men, by the joint exertion of skill and huma- 
nity, are ae all the great of the earth.—The Ro- 
man people had no physicians for more than five 
hundred years. a this people, whose sole occupation | 
was slaughter, in particular cultivated not the art of 
prolonging life. hat therefore happened at Rome 
to those who had a putrid fever, a fistula, a gangrene, | 
or an inflammation of the stomach? They died 
small number of great physicians introduced into 
Rome were only slaves. A physician among the 


great Roman patricians was a species of luxury, like 


a cook. Every rich man had bis perfumers, his 
bathers, his harpers, and his physician. The cele- | 
brated Mnsa, the physician of Angnstus, wasaslave ; 
he was freed and made a Roman knight; alter 
which physicians became persons of cousideration.— 
V oltatre. 


Anecporr or Camronese. — An intimate | 

acquaintance waited on her one morning to make a 
request. In the hospital for the insane, a man was 
confined, literally fanalico per musica; he had lost 
his senses on the failure of an opera, in which the 
labour of the composer was greater than the excellence 
of his music. This unfortunate had by some accident 
heard of Camporese, whose fame filled the city, and | 
immediately conceived «n ungovernable wish to hear 
her. Fora while his representations passed unno- 
ticed: he grew ungovernable. and had to be fastened 
to his bed. In this state Camporese’s friend had 
beheld him. 
when this representation was made to her 
paused a moment on hearing it. Then throwing a 
cloak over her shoulders, said, € Come, then.’ 
* Whither ?’?—* To the Ospelade."—‘ But why ? dine 
is no occasion to go now—to-morrow, or the 
day.’—* To-morrow ! no, indeed, if I can do this 
oor mam good, let me go imstantly ’ And they went, 
Being shewn into a room separated from that of the 
maniac only by a thin wal!, Camporese began to 
sing one of Haydn's melodies. The attendants in the 
next room observed their patient suddenly beeome 
less violent, ‘then composed, at last he burst into 
tears. ‘Thesiger new entered, she sat down, aud 
sane again. When she had concluded, the poor 
composer took from under the bed a torn sheet of 
paper, scored with ao air of his own compositivn, 
and handed itto her, There were no words, and 
nothing in the music; but Camporese running it 
over, sang it to some words of Metastasio, with such 
sweetness, that the music seemed excellent. £ Sing it 
me once more,” said the maniac. She did so, and 
departed, accompanied by his prayers, and the tears 
of the spectators. —Ebers’ Seven Years’ Manage. 
ment of the King’s Theatre. 


The | 


She was dressing for an evening party | 
She | 


uext | 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Hamlet. 





AT ragedy by SHAKSPEARE. 


Gertrude Mrs Lovell 
Ophelia (first time) — ° Mrs Ashton 
Actress. * . Mrs Daly 
Claudius . ‘ - Mr Egerton 
Hamlet . ° . Mr Young 
Polonius ‘ ‘ . MrF. Matthews 
Laertes - Mr Abbott 
Horatio ; . Mr Diddear 
Rosencrantz ‘ - Mr Baker 
Osrick P ° . Mr Farley 
Guildenstern . - Mr Henry 
Marcellus é ‘ » Mr Irwin 
Bernardo . - Mr Holl 
Francisco . ; - Mr Heath 
Friar , ‘ - Mr Mears 

First Actor ‘ ° Mr Evans 
Second Actor . Mr Turnour 
Fur-t Grave-digger - Mr Bartley 
Second Grave-digger ‘ - Mr Addison 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father Mr G. Bennett 


Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture to 
* Ziuberflote.’ 


To which will be added, the Melodrama of 


The Miller and His Men. 





Claudine Mrs Vining 
Ravina ‘ ‘ . Mrs Lovell 
Laurette ; .» Miss P. Horton 
Grindoff ~ . . Mr Farley 
Count Friberg ° » Mr Baker 
Karl ‘ “ Mr Meadows 
Lothair i - Me Duruset 
Kelmar ° ° - Mr Evans 
Kreutz. - Miss Harrington 
| Riber é - Mr Henry 

| Golotz ° - Mr Mears 
| Zingra ‘ - Mr Benedict 
Lindorf ° : Mr Shegog 
Coburg . . - Mrs. Tew 





On Wednesday, Azor and 
| Young ; and the Omnibus 


HAYMARKET. 
Hamlet 


Zemira; Old and 











A Tragedy by Saxsreark, 


Gertrude F « Mrs Glover 
| Ophelia (first tim e) Mrs Ashton 
Actress Mrs Newcombe 
Claudius . . Mr W, Jobnson 
| Hamlet (last time) . + Mr Kean 
) Polonius ‘ Mr W, Farren 
Horatio ; ‘ Mr H. Wetlack 
Laerte~ Mr Brindal 
Osrick Mr Vining 


Rosencrantz Mr Bartleit 


To which will be sibted. 
Joh n Jones. 
Eliza Milton - Mrs Humby 

j Jenny > Mrs Newcombe 
| Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W, Farren 
| John Jones Mr Vining 

| Mr Milton . Mr Gattie 


| Goildernstera Mr Coveney 

| Marcellus Mr V. Webster 
Lernardo Mr Newcombe 

| Franeisco ° Mr Field 

| Priest - Me tuckel 

| First Grave- digger : - Mr Harley 

| Second Grave-digzer Mr J. Cooper 

| Ghost ° Mr Cooper 

| 


| To conclude with the Musical I’arce of 


The Review. 


et ecg Gaylove Mrs Humby 


Mrs T Hill 
Phat abe Whitethorn Miss J. Scott 

| Caleb Quotem Me Harley 
Mr Deputy Bull Mr Gattie 





Mr Brindal 

Mr H. Wallack 
Mr Webster 
Mr Newcombe 


| Captain Beangard 
Looney Mactwollter 
John Lump 
Charles Williams 
To-morrow, The Cabinet; 
quettes ; and John Jones, 


The School for Co- 








SURREY. 
An Old English Domestic Drama, called 


Pediar’s Acre! 
Margaret Lessamour Mrs Pritchard 
Martyn Lessamour Mr Osbaldiston 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





{ 
} 
{ 


ity ee 
THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


~ ADELPHI. 


A new Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 
The | Sea ‘Serpent. 


Zora 
Una P 


| Hans Kietegbar 








Petroffe 
Orcovan . 
Eanerick 


| Norvrojode 


Mago 

Captain Seabert 
Mathico Puppzz 
Kadlitz 





Miss Daly 

Mrs Fitzwilliam 
r Downe 

Mr J. Reeve 

Mr Yates 


After which, the Saveutiie Burletta of 


Was 
Julia ° 
Melville 


Lord Charles Everard 


Matthew Multiply 


To 


lame! 


rs Yates 
= Yates 

t Hemmi 
Mr Bayne ” 


Toconelude with the Domestic Drama of 


The Wreck Ashore! y 


Alice 

Bella 

Dame Barnard 
Miles Bertram 
Walter Barnard 
Grampus 
Marmaduke Magog 
Jemmy Starling 
Blackadder 


. 





Mrs Yates 

Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Mrs Daly 

Mr Yates 

Mr Hemmings 
MrQ, Smith 
Mr John Reeve 
Mr Buckstone 
Mr S. Smith 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
The Comie Burletta of 


e Chaste Salute, 


ami Ay Sie nebec 


Madame Thibaut 
Lucille 





| Colonel Derville (2nd appear.) 





‘Thibaut 
| Philippe a 


Miss Stuart 
Miss Sydney 
Miss Fitzwalter 
Mr Horn 

Mr Collier 

Mr Worrell 


After which, a New ciate Burletta, called 


alk of the Devile=!” 


Blanche de Saint Foix 


Genevieve.Mother of Dominique 


Louise 


Vhe Chevalier D’ Arey 


Laurent 
Georges 


The Count de Saint Foix 


Delmar 
Philippe 
Morvilliers - 
First Officer 
Second Officer 


\iiss Fitzwalter 
Mrs Kunght 
Miss Sydoey 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Hitchinson 
Mr Raymond 
Mr J. Bland 
Mr W. Vining 
Mr Worreil 
Mr Ireland 
Mr Lee 

Mr T. Smith 


Dominique (his 2nd appearance) Mr Listoo 


To conclude with a Betletta, 


Olympic Revels. 


Mortals—Panduta 
Prometheus 

Swiss Boy 
Jupier 

Neptune 

Hercules 





under the title of 


Madame Vestris 
Mr Raymond 
Mr Bland 

Mr J. Bland 
Mr Ty. Smith 
Mr Worrell 


QUEEN'S. 
A New Melo-Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 
Austerlitz. 


Constance 
Merniel Boubelie 
Mére Canteen 
Col. de Froy 
Captain Rouvé 
Index 
Corporal E reeet 
Mons. Gri aspeau 
Deaf Marna 
Charles Merlet 
Kverard Sit Louis 
Pierre Pontoon 
Philippe Marcel 
After which, 





Nirs Cooper 
Miss Dix 
Miss Lindsay 
Mr Neville 
Mr Dillon 
Mr Attwood 
Mr Davis 
Mr Porteus 
Mr Bedford 
Mr G. Lejeune 
Mr Hield 
Mr Smith 
Mr Norton 


a New Ballet, entitled 


The Spanish Fair. 


In which Mr Edger, will appear; 


assisted by th 


Corps de Bailet. 


In the Course of the Ballet, Wielopolski, the Infant 
Trumpeter, will repeat his performance. 


To conclude with 


False and Constant. 


Constantia 
Arabelle 

Sir George : 
Major Fitzcannon 
Hariy Severton 


Miss Somerville 
Miss Oman 
Mr Green 

Mr Norton 
Mr Smith 
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